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done. An Impression is abroad that our 
public libraries have not kept pace with 
the times and have not met new demands 
with enthusiasm. Institutions move slow- 
ly and have to be shown, but that they 
might go a little faster and a little far- 
ther in some directions is probably true, 
but how far they may go is a question to 
be determined by cautious as well as by 
enthusiastic minds. The special libra- 
rians on the other hand will do well to 
recognize that their own functions dif- 
fer from those of the public librarians, 
which minister in a more or less effective 
way to every intellectual want of a com- 
plex civil life. The special library is after 
all an adjunct to business, and has a lim- 
ited sphere for its activities. It is part of 
a money-producing enterprise and the 
question arises as to how far an institu- 
tion supported by the public should be di- 
rectly committed to such a purpose except 
by rendering any help as is properly ren- 
dered to all branches of our educational 
and industrial systems. The happiest so- 
lution would be to ascertain how far each 
of these two kinds of libraries may wisely 



go in helping the other. They cannot 
coalesce, but they might well draw nearei 
together not only in spirit but in actua 
and practical service. 

It is an opportune time to offer to public 
librarians a suggestion that should have 
general application. Consider every spe- 
cial librarian as a bosom business friend, 
an assistant to you in your library work, 
a specialist with particular information 
available for your use; give to the special 
librarian from your knowledge, forward 
such publications as may be of value from 
your institutions, grant special privileges 
in the use of books, consult him in refer- 
ence to items of high cost and rarity, in 
the knowledge that the special librarian 
will be of help to you in the procuring of 
material that you cannot purchase and of 
information your own employees are un- 
qualified to give. It is not an unfounded 
expectation that this first joint session of 
the public and special librarians will 
strengthen the bonds of a better under- 
standing and give encouragement that 
iray be mutually helpful. 



SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL LIBRARIES 
By R. R. Bowker, Editor, Library Journal 



It is gratifying that special librarians 
have now a seat in the Cabinet. One of the 
many facets of Herbert Hoover is that 
of a business librarian par excellence. In 
his communications with commercial as- 
sociations, the editors of trade papers and 
to the public generally, his first emphasis 
is on facts — facts as to stocks, conditions, 
production, distribution, consumption, 
prices at each step from material to prod- 
uct. This is, of course, the field of the 
business librarian in some relations inter- 
convertible with the statistician. Mr. 
Hoover goes so far as to suggest that such 
information is the best possible preventive 
for the ups and downs which since the 
armistice have raised many a business to 
the crest of the wave only to dash it down 
upon the rocks. 



Akron, Ohio, which in the census decade 
led all cities in growth, trebling its popu- 
lation to 200,000, is perhaps a case in 
point. Its inflation was due chiefly to 
the rubber tire industry. The leading com- 
peting concerns employed each a business 
librarian. It was rumored that the com- 
petition was so keen that the librarians 
scarcely ventured to speak with one an- 
other on the street lest the employers, 
having in mind their respective secret 
processes, should suspect collusion. That 
may be an exaggeration, and later the li- 
brarians of the rubber companies became 
members of the Akron Library Club on 
the understanding that discussions would 
be educational and that specific informa- 
tion would not be exchanged. But collu- 
sion, that is co-operative information, was 
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the one thing needful. If the competing 
companies had been willing to give and 
gain information as to the stock of rub- 
ber in sight, the supply of tires and the 
possible demand after the war, caution 
might have come to the front and the 
population not been so cruelly decreased 
quite as suddenly as it increased as the 
unemployed by the ten thousand walked 
the streets and finally walked out of town. 
The automobile industry on the contrary, 
stood pat and when the slump came it 
reached almost the stagnation point. The 
more's the pity as Akron was just start- 
ing upon a most liberal and far sighted 
plan of library development. 

Now, business librarians cannot induce 
employers to be wise; they can only give 
employers the information on which to get 
wise. No such testimony has been given 
to the value of their service when it is 
rightly utilized as has been given by the 
one man in the world most competent to 
give it. 

The business employer wants his infor- 
mation when he wants it, that is, right 
away. He must be served not while he 
waits but while he won't wait. He is per- 
haps dictating a letter and the human pen 
cannot be stayed. This involves the neces- 
sity that each business librarian shall be 
thoroughly and instantly posted on his spe- 
cialty and not have to wait even for an- 
swer by telephone. Yet even within the 
same industry the different offices can use- 
fully co-operate in obtaining and collating 
information which each may have ready at. 
hand, thus avoiding at least this much of 
duplication waste. 

There are few industries in these days 
in which needed information is confined 
to the immediate specialty. Each business 
seems to touch every other. In such rela- 
tions business librarians can be of the 
larger service to each other, and their of- 
fices should be models of co-operative com- 
munity effort. This is the plan which Mr. 
Lee has pioneered and to so large an ex- 
tent triumphantly achieved in Boston. As 
the feeling grows the whole business com- 
munity is in constructive co-operation in- 



stead of destructive competition, the tele- 
phone will be more and more a free road 
which opens out to all knowledge. 

This thought indicates the true relations 
of the public library and the special 
library. If there is any feeling of rivalry, 
of jealousy or lack of appreciation between 
the two, I think it is only in the case of 
a very few perhaps supersensitive special 
librarians who have thought that their 
corner of library work seems small to the 
public librarian and is therefore unappre- 
ciated by him. I do not think this is the 
case. We have more than once found how 
the sixth figure in the decimal classifica- 
tion has grown in importance, as in certain 
developments during the war, until it al- 
most outclassed the other five numbers. 
No public library can go into such minu- 
tiae and the general librarian is therefore 
more and more dependent upon the special 
knowledge of the special librarian and 
upon his good will. On the other hand, 
a thousand questions come up in every day 
business which are outside the special or 
business field, questions of history, of geo- 
graphy, of art, where the public library is 
properly the sourqe of information. I 
believe the first question asked of the new 
"Tek" service for commercial information 
was "when did the Christian Era really 
begin?" This was properly a question for 
the Boston Public new information service 
and I recall Miss Guerrire's flashing 
response that she was not sure the Chris- 
tian Era had really begun yet. 

It is interesting to note, indeed, how the 
two fields merge one into the other. In 
my early electrical days there was tremen- 
dous rivalry between high tension and low 
tension systems. It was not long before 
each side began to see that co-operation 
was the true outcome and today high ten- 
sion transmission and low tension distribu- 
tion are universally accepted. The gen- 
eral library, it must never be forgotten, 
is primarily a collection of books to be 
used for reading or reference, while the 
special library is primarily a collection of 
up-to-date facts which must be culled from 
current sources, newspapers, reports and 
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what-not, later than the book of a year or 
even a month ago. But the general library 
is more and more developing an informa- 
tion service, and the business information 
service must have its collection of books. 
The big wheels and the little wheels must 
gear in together for effective result and the 
problem before all librarians is to get the 
most result with the least effort, prac- 
tically the least waste by duplication of 
effort. 

In the training for and practice of busi- 
ness librarians there are those methods 
dealing with books which are also those 
of the general librarian and others deal- 
ing with special sources which are of a 



special nature. The present joint session 
of the A. L. A. and the S. L. A. is a happy 
illustration of the need of studying and 
comparing methods common to both, while 
a semi-annual or alternative conference of 
special librarians as such, may well be 
given over to the special methods of the 
special field. It is, however, within the 
local community that co-operation among 
business librarians can be made most use- 
ful and the growth of local special libraries 
associations in the centers of industry is 
certainly one of the most gratifying evi- 
dences at once of business and library 
progress. 



LIBRARY TRAINING FOR THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 
By June Richardson Donnelly, Director, Simmons College Library School 



When our President, Mr. Hyde, honored 
me with an invitation to speak to you this 
morning, he told me to talk about library 
training, with particular reference to spe- 
cial libraries. 

Later the official program gave to this 
session's topic the subject heading co-op- 

EBATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. 

The combination was grateful, for it gave 
me a chance to express what has long been 
my settled conviction; that in reality 
training, whether in a school or by experi- 
ence, does not make public librarians nor 
special librarians, primarily, but just 
librarians, who may have the different en- 
vironment of a public library or a special 
library. 

Pour months ago at Clark University Dr. 
John Finley said "A certain distinguished 
university president has defined education 
as 'adaptation to one's environment.' I do 
not like the definition, it is not a good 
definition for human beings. The defini- 
tion is 'the conquest of one's environ- 
ment.' " 

Now I agree most thoroughly with Dr. 
Finley. In my conception a good librarian 
is one who can conquer his environment, 
whether that be a public library, a college 



library, a business library, or any other 
variety. 

Sometimes such a conquest comes by 
adapting oneself to certain established con- 
ditions, again by destroying existing ones 
that are unfavorable. A wise engineer 
studies his maps and his ground, he knows 
the configuration of the land, he judges 
whether to make a detour to avoid an 
obstacle or to blast the obstacle from his 
straight path. 

The great modern conqueror is the en- 
gineer, and we are bold enough to class 
librarianship as an engineering project. 
I am not unaware of my temerity in using 
such a figure in this company. Though 
it is not original, I ought to leave it to an 
engineer to expand, but it expresses my 
thought. 

The librarian's task is to survey the tract 
he is to administer, to lay out the road 
systems which will open it up, to decide 
upon the transportation methods and 
agents that will be best suited to assemble 
material at a desired point expeditiously 
and in prime condition, all with due re- 
gard to the kind of produce the tract 
bears, its destination and intended use. 

There is a certain charm, it is true, 
in a wood, with wandering paths made by 



